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Students' Views of High School Vary by Type of School 



H igh school years are a mixture of 
complex and changing forces. Aca- 
demic demands, interpersonal relation- 
ships, a school’s cultural and moral mi- 
lieu— all are part of the swirl of elements 
that help shape a student’s future. 

A good deal of research focuses on the 
academic component of high school- 
how students perform in school— but not 
as much attention is paid to how students 
think or feel about school, even though 
such attitudes and perceptions may influ- 
ence performance. 

CAPE examined data from the Educa- 
tion Longitudinal Study of 2002 
(ELS:2002) to see how private secondary 
school students regard their schools, in- 
cluding peers, teachers, rules, culture, and 
spirit. ELS:2002 is a project of the Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics 
(N CES) that follows a nationally represen- 
tative sample of high school students from 
10*^^ grade in 2002 through secondary 
school and on to postsecondary education 
and the workforce. Base-year data were 
recently released by N CES and provide a 
wealth of information about schools and 



students. CAPE looked at a particular 
component of the data: responses by 10*^^ 
graders to ques- 
tions dealing 
with school expe- 
riences and ac- 
tivities. The 
findings show 
private school 
sophomores of- 
ten have signifi- 
cantly different 
views of their 
schools than their 
peers in public schools. 

Teachers and Teaching 

Private school students, for example, 
are more likely to report that teaching is 
good in their schools, that students get 
along well with teachers, and that teachers 
are interested in students. Ninety-one 
percent of private school sophomores and 
80 percent of public school sophomores 
agree or strongly agree that the teaching is 
good at their schools. Eighty-six percent 
of private school students report that stu- 



dents at their schools get along well with 
teachers, compared to 73 percent of pub- 
lic school students. 
And 87 percent of 
private school stu- 
dents, against 73 
percent of public 
school students, 
say teachers in 
their schools are 
interested in stu- 
dents. 

ELS:2002 data 
also reveal differ- 
ences in students’ perceptions of school 
spirit. M ore private school students (76 
percent) than public school students (69 
percent) say their schools have "real school 
spirit." 

But while seeing their schools as spir- 
ited environments, private school students 
also see them as well-regulated environ- 
ments. About three-fourths of private 
school students agree that school rules are 
strictly enforced, compared to two-thirds 
of public school students. 

Race Relations 

On the issue of race relations, the ELS 
data show that high percentages of lO*-^ 
graders in private schools (93 percent) and 
public schools (90 percent) report that 
students make friends with students of 
other racial/ethnic groups. But all is by 
no means rosy on the racial front in that 6 
percent of private school students and 28 
percent of public school students say 
fights often occur between different racial/ 
ethnic groups. 

School Safety 

W hen it comes to school safety, 3 per- 
cent of private school students and 13 
percent of public school students agree or 
strongly agree with the statement "I don’t 
feel safe at this school." M oreover, private 

Lonnnued on page i 



Action Needed Now on Title V 

The H ouse Appropriations Committee voted July 14 to eliminate all funding for 
TitleV, Part A, the Innovative Programs section of theNo Child Left Behind Act. 

The cut was part of theFY 2005 appropriations bill for education and other pro- 
grams. 

TitleV is a hugely popular program that serves children in public and private 
schools. It gives local educatorstheflexibility to address local needs. Within the pri- 
vate school community, the program enjoys a long history of support because it pro- 
vides for the equitable participation of private school students based on their share of 
a district's enrollment. The program also carries considerable legal significance. It was 
the focus of M itchell v. H dms, the 1999 landmark decision by the U .5. Supreme 
Court upholding the participation of religious school studentsin what was then called 
Chapter 2. If Congress votes to sustain the action of the Appropriations Committee, 
it would undo in one fell swoop a legal milestone that took years to attain. 

Please send an e-mail message now to your representatives in the H ouse and Senate 
urging them to reinstate funding forTitleV, Part A. You can do so in no time at all 
by visiting CAPE'S Legislative Action Center at www.capenet.org/new.html. 
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Survey Looks at Teens- Online and Off 



With their e-maii boxes buiging and their 
keyboards worn from instant messaging, high 
schooi students nowadays are oniine, hard- 
wired, and weli connected. A nationai survey of 
young peopie between the ages of 13 and 19 
shows that the I nternet permeates the worid of 
teens. Fuiiy 96 percent of teenagers use the 
Internet, and two-thirds of those students do so 
at ieast once a day. 

Not surprisingiy, teenstypicaiiy use the 
Internet to socialize. Among those with online 
access, 48 percent send instant messages daily, 

30 percent send e-mail every day, and 17 per- 
cent go online each day to make plans to get to- 
gether with friends. But the Internet is not just 
the path to a better social life. Fully 82 percent 
of online young people say cyberspace is their 
first stop for information on a school assign- 
ment— a sure sign that Google has replaced the 
local library asthego-to place for research. Fur- 
ther, 16 percent use the I nternet daily to get 
help with homework. 

The FI oratio Alger Association of Distin- 
guished Americans released the results of its an- 
nual survey of teens last month. The survey 
catalogues opinions, attitudes, and activities in a 
host of areas, not just I nternet access. Readers 
can discover, for example, the pressures students 
face, what they think about the 2004 election, 
and how much time they spend on homework. 

Breakout of Private School Data 

In exploring the thoughts and acts of teens, 
the report sometimes provides breakout data for 
students enrolled in private schools. Of the stu- 
dents surveyed, 6 percent were in private schools 
and 2 percent were homeschooled. 

According to the report, private school stu- 

Continuedfrom page 1 

school students (6.4 per- 
cent) are much less likely 
than public school students 
(36 percent) to say there are 
gangs in school. 

Besides surveying stu- 
dents on the above issues 
and a host of others, 

ELS:2002 has also col- 
lected data from adminis- 
trators, parents, teachers, 
and librarians at the schools 
the students attend. The 
result Isa wealth of data. 

M ore information about 
the project is available at 
http://nces. ed.gov/ survey^ 
ds2002/. 



dents spend more time doing homework than 
their public school counterparts. Fifty-two per- 
cent of private school students do schoolwork at 
home more than five hours per week, compared 
to 38 percent of public school students. Private 
school students (63 percent) are also more likely 
than public school students (54 percent) to do 
community service or volunteer work. 

Like ol(fer citizens, secondary school students 
have sharply different views on the war in I rag. 
But attitudes vary by school attendance. Sixty 
percent of students in private schools favor the 
decision to go to war, compared to 43 percent of 
students in public schools. 

Stress an(j Families 

Pressure to get good grades presents a major 
problem for 44 percent of public high school 
students and 35 percent of private high school 
students. After grades, the second greatest 
source of pressure for teens falls under the cat- 
egory "family problems and getting along with 
parents." 

But while families may be a font of stress, 
they are also a source of comfort and inspira- 
tion. M ore than three-fourths (77 percent) of 
teens say they get along with parents extremely 
well or very well. And when asked to pick one 
person as a role model, 51 percent select a fam- 
ily member (12 percent pick a friend or family 
friend, 10 percent an entertainer, 8 percent a 
teacher, 6 percent a sports figure, and 6 percent 
a religious leader). M ore private school students 
(58 percent) choose a family member as a role 
model than public school students (50 percent). 

The2004-2005 State of Our N ation'sYouth 
report is available online at http://www. 
horatioalger.com/pubmat/surpro.cfm. 





% of 10th graders who agree with these 
statements about their schoois 





Public 


Private 


Students get along well with teachers. 


73.1 




86.3 


There is real school spirit. 


69.0 




76.3 


The school rules are strictly enforced. 


66.1 




76.1 


The teaching is good. 


79.8 




90.6 


Teachers are interested in students. 


73.2 




86.8 


I don't feel safe at this school. 


12.6 




3.4 


There are gangs in school. 

Fights often occur between different 


35.7 




6.4 


racial/ethnic groups. 

Students make friends with students of 


28.0 




6.2 


other racial/ethnic groups. 


89.6 




93.3 
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Report Examines Teacher Turnover 



The topic of teacher turnover can be tricky 
in that different instances of the phenomenon 
can prompt dramaticaiiy different responses. A 
community might weicome the transfer of a 
teacher who hasfaiied to meet schooi standards 
or student needs, whiiethe retirement of a 
much-ioved M r. Chips can cause tearfui good- 
byes and iaments for a iost master. But either 
way, the schooi administrator must go about 
the business of finding a skiiied, committed, 
and caring re- 
piacement who 
connects with 
students and 
supports the 
schooi’s vaiues— 
a task often 
easier said than 
done. 

A new report 
by the N ationai 
Center for Edu- 
cation Statistics 
(N CES) offers 
insights into teacher turnover: what teachers 
are iikeiy to ieave, why they do so, and where 
they go. An understanding of these issues can 
heip administrators hire effective teachers and 
set the conditions that extend their stay. 

The most recent Teacher Foiiow-up Survey 
iooks at teacher mobiiity and attrition in pubiic 
and private schoois. Between 1999-2000 and 
2000-01, the turnover rate for private schooi 
teachers was 20.9 percent, with 8.4 percent of 
teachers moving to another schooi (movers) and 
12.5 percent ieaving theciassroom for other 
pursuits (ieavers). D uring the same period, the 
turnover rate for pubiic schooi teachers was 

15.1 percent, inciuding 7.7 percent movers and 
7.4 percent ieavers. 

Who moves or leaves? 

Not surprisingiy, younger and iess experi- 
enced teachers are the most mobiie. For private 
schooi teachers (the exciusive focus of the rest 
of thisarticie) those with 1-3 years of teaching 
experience had a turnover rate during the target 
period of 33.2 percent (12.0 percent movers, 

21.2 percent ieavers), but teachers with 20-24 
years of experience had a turnover rate of oniy 
11.9 percent (5.7 percent movers, 6.2 percent 
ieavers). 

Looked at by race and ethnicity, biack teach- 
ers had the highest stabiiity rate among private 
schooi teachers (83.2 percent), whiie Asians or 
Pacific Isianders had the iowest (68.6 percent). 
Examined by saiary, teachers earning iess than 
$30,000 in annuai income made up more than 



two-thirds of teachers who moved or ieft. 

Why do they move or leave? 

M overs and leavers where asked to identify 
the reasons that motivated their decision. Forty- 
eight percent of private school movers said a 
better salary or benefits was a "very important" 
or "extremely important" reason. After salary, 
the top-three motivators for movers were the op- 
portunity for a better teaching assignment (41.6 

percent), dissat- 
isfaction with 
support from 
administrators 
(41.2 percent), 
and dissatisfac- 
tion with work- 
ing conditions 
(26.8 percent). 
For private 
school leavers, 
the top-four 
reasons for their 
decision were 
pursuit of another career (31.2 percent), better 
salary/benefits (27.7 percent), pregnancy/child 
rearing (23.7 percent), and a desire to take 
courses to improve career opportunities (17.9 
percent). A change in residence prompted 14.1 
percent of movers and 15.8 percent of leavers. 

Where do they go? 

Private school teachers who left the teaching 
profession after 1999-2000 took up a mixture of 
pursuits. Thirty percent worked in an occupa- 
tion outside the field of education; 24.1 percent 
cared for a family member; 13.6 percent worked 
in an elementary or secondary school with an 
assignment other than teaching; 9.7 percent 
worked in an education occupation outside of 
elementary or secondary education, and 9.5 per- 
cent retired. 

Among private school teachers who moved to 
another school, 53.1 percent moved to a public 
school and 46.9 percent moved to another pri- 
vate school. Looked at another way, between 
1999-2000 and 2000-01, 4.5 percent of private 
school teachers, or about 20,000 teachers, trans- 
ferred from private schools to public schools, 
and 3.9 percent, or about 17,600 teachers, 
transferred from private schools to private 
schools. Another 56,200 private school teachers 
left teaching for other pursuits, and fully 
354,800 teachers, or 79 percent, elected to re- 
main teaching in private schools 

The N CES report Teacher Attrition and M o- 
bility is available online at http://nces.ed.gov/ 
pubsearch/pubsinfo.asp?pubid=2004301. 



% of Private School Teacher Stayers, 
Movers, Leavers, 1999-2000 to 2000-01 

'ears Teaching 

1-3 years 
4-9 years 
10-19 years 
20-24 years 
25 or more 
Total 



Stayers Movers Leavers 




66.8 




12.0 




21.2 






78.2 




11.0 




10.8 






87.5 




5.7 




6.8 






88.1 




5.7 




6.2 






86.3 




3.9 




9.8 






79.1 




8.4 




12.5 





School Choice 
Setback in Florida 

A state court dealt a setback 
to school choice this summer. 

The Florida Court of Appeals ruled 
that the state's Opportunity Schol- 
arship Program (OSP) violates the 
state constitution. The court said 
that the OSP, which allows chil- 
dren at falling public schools to 
attend private schools with state 
financial assistance, runs afoul of 
article I, section 3 of the state 
constitution, which states that 
"[n]o revenue of the state . . . 
shall ever be taken from the pub- 
lic treasury directly or Indirectly 
In aid . . . of any sectarian Institu- 
tion." 

Supporters of the program ar- 
gued that the state's no-ald provi- 
sion Imposes no greater restric- 
tions than the Establishment 
Clause of the U.S. Constitution 
and that the program should be 
upheld on the basis of recent U.S. 
Supreme Court action. But the 
court ruled that the state consti- 
tutional language Is not "substan- 
tively synonymous" with the Es- 
tablishment Clause. It further 
found, citing the recent U.S. Su- 
preme Court decision In Locke v. 
Davey, that the state's aid prohibi- 
tion does not violate the federal 
Free Exercise Clause. 

The 2-1 decision will be ap- 
pealed to the Florida Supreme 
Court. In the meantime, the OSP 
will continue to operate. 

Responding to the decision, 
Clint Bolick, president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Alliance for 
School Choice, said, "This ruling 
Is a devastating yet momentary 
blow to Florida families, and will 
not Impede the momentum behind 
the movement to deliver high- 
quality educational opportunities 
to children who need them des- 
perately." 

Chip M ellor, president and 
general counsel of the Institute 
for J ustice, a law firm that repre- 
sents families participating In the 
program, said IJ "will continue 
this fight for Florida's most-needy 
school children." 
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CAPE notes _ 

★ Dissatisfaction with other schoois 
and a desire to provide religious or moral 
instruction are the main reasons parents 
school their children at home. According 
to the N ational Center for Education Sta- 
tistics, an estimated 1.1 million students 
are homeschooled in the United States in 
2003, a 29 percent increase since a 1999 
estimate of 850,000. H omeschoolers now 
account for 2.2 percent of the nation’s 
school-age population. 

TheNCES report is based on data 
from the 2003 Parent and Family Involve- 
ment in Education Survey (PFI), which 
interviewed parents of nearly 12,000 K-12 
students, including 239 homeschooled 
students. Using appropriate weights and 
formulas, statisticians developed their best 
assessment of the actual number of stu- 
dents schooled at home. The 1.1 million 
figure includes students (82 percent) 
taught exclusively at home as well as those 
(18 percent) taught part-time at home and 
part-time (25 hours or less per week) in 
public or private schools. 

Although the reasons why parents 
elect to homeschool their children cover a 
wide set of particulars, they tend to cluster 
under a few main headings. W hen asked 
to identify their most important reason 
for homeschooling, parents of 31 percent 
of students cite concern about the envi- 
ronment of other schools Sixteen percent 
give a related reason: dissatisfaction with 
academic instruction at other schools. 
Another 30 percent say they homeschool 
to provide religious or moral instruction. 



and 14 percent do so because their child 
has a physical or mental health problem or 
other special needs. 

The N CES issue brief on homeschool- 
ing is available at http://nces.ed.gov/ 
pubsearch/pubsinfo.asp?pubid=2004115. 

★ Does peer-assisted learning work? 
Are there effective middle school math 
curricula? These are the kinds of research 
questions being addressed by the What 
Works Clearinghouse(WWC). Estab- 
lished by the U.S. Department of 
Education’s Institute of Education Sci- 
ences (IE S), the WWC is intended "to 
provide educators, policymakers, research- 
ers, and the public with a central and 
trusted source of scientific evidence of 
what works in education." 

Although it neither endorses particular 
programs nor conducts its own field stud- 
ies, theWWC reviews existing studies and 
measures them against certain evidence 
standards. Its rating system is designed to 
help readers assess the reliability of a par- 
ticular research study. It will soon release 
reports on research in character education, 
dropout prevention, English language 
learning, reading, and other topics. 

TheWWC is located at http://www.w- 
w-c.org/. 

★ Another helpful tool for evaluating 
the quality of education research is avail- 
able from the Education Commission of 
the States (ECS). The online interactive 
Policymaker’s Primer on Education Re- 



- -- ★ 

search helps people answer three ques- 
tions: "W hat does the research say? Is 
the research trustworthy? FI ow can the re- 
search be used to guide policy?" 

"We’re trying to bridge what has too 
long been a gulf between education re- 
search and education policy," said ECS 
President Ted Sanders (who recently an- 
nounced his retirement from the position 
effective January). "The primer is the 
most painless way I know for everyone 
who works in education to acquire a basic 
understanding of important concepts of 
statistics and research methods." 

The primer’s special Understanding 
Statistics Tutorial is a gem in its own 
right, with quick, readable explanations of 
t-tests, standard deviations, and other 
common statistical measures. 

Funded by grants from the U .S. De- 
partment of Education, the primer is 
available online at www.ecs.org/ 

Research Primer. 

★ On September 23, the U .S. D epart- 
ment of Education is expected to publish 
the application for the 2004-05 N o C hild 
Left Behind— Blue Ribbon Schools recog- 
nition program. A school is eligible for 
the program if its standardized test scores 
are in the top 10 percent in the nation 
and state, or if students have shown dra- 
matic improvement, as defined by the 
U SD E. The application, nomination pro- 
cess, timeline, and detailed eligibility crite- 
ria will be posted on CAPE’sWeb site at 
http://www.capenet.org/brs.html. 



